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gain let me remind you of the necessity of endeavoring to get new 
members ii r organization. Let each man do his duty and then 
the work wil isy for all. Do not be a slacker. Be up and doing. 
Atte: \ fiold your reins tight. Keep down radical- 
e-eating orators whose ravings pass away 
is your union. Guard it by faithfully 
if you do this you will help toward build- 

has done so much for all of us. 


» air at the present time the fever of strike. 
eated with this disease of striking. While 
to strike with our very lives, if necessary, at 
most important events in the history of a 

go on strike. It may change the course 
think twice before deciding to be pulled 

Ww raging throughout our large industrial 
stances, will not bring about any improve- 


raining each month. Our membership reached 
month of September. The October returns 
‘rhaps go higher. We are gaining in some dis- 
nembers here and there, but the tendency every- 


where 


Local No. 85, San Francisco, has had a strenuous time lately. The 
stevedores on certa wharves in San Francisco went on strike. The 


| to the strike and the Teamsters were opposed 
ng compelled to haul to wharves where strike break- 
rs were working was a bitter pill for those real dyed-in-the-wool union 
driver ho hold membership in Local No. 85. A vote to strike was 
take t n, but the m mbership decided, by an overwhelming 
ract and remain at work. A very rad- 
‘the stevedores, which was perhaps 

u nbers are watching carefully the 

situat we are hopeful that Local No. 85 will 
emerge victo | his conflict, but it needs all the statesmanship 
and persu: ( ’ the officers of that union to keep the wheels 
running smooth! San Francisco is not like other places. If a gen- 
eral strike were to take place it would mean something. It would be 
the wol g that could possibly happen to the industries of San 
Francisco “or a few days it looked very much like a general strike. 
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PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO EUROPE 
(Continued from last month) 


30 ANYONE who 
has not experi- 
enced the incon- 
venience of arriv- 
ing at a railroad 
station in Euro- 
pean cities it is 
impossible to de- 

scribe. conditions so that they 
might be understood. I want to 
say, however, that there is noth- 
ing in our country, not even in the 
most congested districts, equal to 
the conditions surrounding a rail- 
road station in European countries, 
and especially in London. The 
crowd that got out of our train was 
simply packed like sardines in a 
box on the station platform, which 
is not sufficiently large to take 
care of one-third of the traffic. 
This was the famous Waterloo Sta- 
tion, and all passengers when get-. 
ting off the train rush to the bag- 
gage car to look after their bag- 
gage. You understand that the 
railroads are not responsible for 
the baggage, and if you want to see 
that your baggage is taken care of 
you have to take care of it your- 
self. In this particular case we 
endeavored to get near the baggage 
car, but could not get closer to the 
car than about one hundred yards. 
Every one was rushing around, and 
we were jostled back and forth for 
nearly an hour until we finally suc- 
ceeded in getting our baggage, and 
then our next job was to get hold 
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of a porter to take the baggage on 
a truck or some kind of conveyance 
to our hotel. Before the war there 
was plenty of help at the stations 
looking for a job, but even then a 
person had to give them the magic 
sign of putting his hand in his 
pocket. On this occasion there 
were few porters among this enor- 
mous crowd, and while one of us 
was trying to get to the car to get 
our baggage the other was out try- 
ing to locate a porter, and after we 
succeeded in getting our baggage 
we then started to look for a cab. 
We waited and waited and hailed 
cab after cab, but they were all 
busy and would not look at us, so 
we finally decided to walk to our 
hotel and leave our baggage in 
charge of one of our party. It was 
then about 8 o’clock and we started 
on a brisk walk across the Thames 
bridge looking for the Savoy Hotel, 
carrying our small hand baggage. 
After walking a distance of per- 
haps a mile and a half through the 
congested streets we arrived at the 
hotel, where Mr. Gompers was ac- 
quainted. We would not have been 
successful in getting rooms there 
were it not for the fact that Mr. 
Gompers had been there on several 
occasions before, and through his 
prominence in the labor movement 
we secured accommodations for the 
night at an enormous price. I think 
I paid six or seven dollars a day for 
my single room, with a bath be- 
tween the two of us. This did not 
include meals. We decided, after 
washing up a little, to endeavor to 
get something to eat, as we had 
been traveling on the train all day 
and the food we received on the 
train was not of a very high order. 
It took us but a short time to get 
ready, but when we started to the 
dining-room we were informed that 
the dining-room was closed, and 
that all eating places in London 
were closed after 8 o’clock, and a 
person could not procure either 
food or drink of any kind in a pub- 
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lic place after that hour. 


After 
holding a consultation and grum- 
bling considerable at our ill fortune, 
we returned to our rooms and after 
bribing the head waiter were suc- 


cessful in getting some _ sand- 
wiches. The next day the great 
English peace parade was being 
held in London. It was our good 
fortune, through the courtesy of 
the labor officials, to procure seats 
in a private room on the main thor- 
oughfare to witness the parade. 
There were in this parade military 
and naval representatives of all of 
the allied countries. It was a 
most magnificent scene, and I shall 
never forget it. The Belgians, 
Italians, French, the picked men of 
England’s army and navy, marched 
in thousands, with all of their war 
paraphernalia, but of all the types 
in the army and navy that I saw 
none so impressed me as the two 
thousand American boys that I saw 
in line, led by General Pershing. 
They had that upright, onward, de- 
termined, marching appearance 
that did not fail to impress even the 
thousands of English people who 
were witnessing the parade. I was 
proud to belong to a country that 
could produce marching lines such 
as I witnessed that day in London. 
The parade lasted perhaps five 
hours, and then the multitude, the 
human tide, swayed back and 
forth, filling the streets and mak- 
ing it impossible for us to reach our 
hotel until late in the evening. 
That night I dined at the famous 
hostelry, Cheshire Cheese, one of 
the most historical places in Lon- 
don. On the walls were the signa- 
tures of many of the great men 
that have made England famous. 
At the table at which I was eating 
Charles Dickens on many an occa- 
sion quenched his thirst. The ta- 


ble right back of me was reserved 
and occupied for years by William 
Shakespeare, and so on down the 
line, the great men we have heard 
of and read of in history made this 














old place famous. In appearance 
it was nothing—dingy, dirty, old- 
fashioned; everything on the out- 
side about the same as it was a 
hundred years ago, but as for the 
food obtained on the inside, it was 
the best to be found in London. 
Nearly all persons going to London 
visit this old, historical eating es- 
tablishment, and no one regrets the 
visit. 

The next day we proceeded to 
visit some of the labor men we had 
met in our country and some of 
whom I had met on my former 
visit. I visited the headquarters of 
the British Trades Union Congress 
and also visited Mr. Appleton, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the British Fed- 
eration of Trades Unions. There 
are two organizations of labor in 
England, named above, but they 
are not in conflict, the membership 
of one organization belonging to 
the other organization. The Brit- 
ish Federation of Trade Unions dis- 
tinguishes itself from the British 
Trades Congress because of the 
fact that they insure their mem- 
bership against strikes, etc. The 
British Trades Union Congress has 
a parliamentary committee and are 
by far the largest in number. The 
American Federation of Labor 
sends fraternal delegates each year 
to the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, and they in turn send frater- 
nal delegates to our convention. I 
know nearly all of the leaders in 
both organizations. I had a long 
talk with Mr. Appleton, who is 
perhaps one of the best informed 
men in the trade union movement 
in England. I talked with him on 
the war and the conditions sur- 
rounding them since my previous 
visit to England and the industrial 
conditions in England at the pres- 
ent time, but principally did I talk 
with him about the Congress to 
which we were both delegates, 
which was to be held in Amster- 
dam. We reached a very distinct 
understanding as to what our mode 
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of procedure in the international 
convention would be. I had lunch 
with him the next day and Mr. 
Gompers was present at the lunch, 
so we discussed our business, or 
what was liable to be our business 
when we reached Amsterdam. That 
evening Mr. Gompers and I visited 
the Parliamentary Committee of 
the British Trades Union Congress, 
who were holding an executive 
meeting. We talked over condi- 
tions in our country with them and 
expressed our hopes and desires 
as to the meeting which we were on 
our way to attend. I cannot here 
mention the many things pertain- 
ing to the international convention 
which we discussed, because my re- 
port has not yet been presented to 
the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, and my work 
at the convention as a delegate is 
the property of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and much as I 
would be pleased to do so I cannot 
make a report to our membership 
until I have first reported to the 
American Federation of Labor, 
but I will say this: that nearly 
every phase of the labor move- 
ment in Europe, Great Britain and 
the other countries was discussed 
by us on that evening with the Par- 
liamentary Committee. We there 
laid our plans and agreed to cer- 
tain conditions to govern our ac- 
tions, and we agreed to meet again 
and discuss conditions as soon as 
we reached Holland. 


Next day I visited many of the 
historical places around London, 
such as Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. I took this oc- 
casion to see the districts that were 
raided by the Germans during the 
war and numerous other places: 
that I have not the time or space to 
mention here, all of which was ex- 
ceedingly interesting and educa- 
tional. . In the evening I had din- 
ner with Captain O’Grady of the 
House of Commons, who is one of 
the great labor men in England. 
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He served as captain during the 
war and has been one of the 
active labor members in Parlia- 
ment for the last twelve or fifteen 
years. He has also been a dele- 
gate representing the Congress in 
the Federation convention and is 
certainly one of the most able and 
most active men in the labor move- 
ment in England. We talked of 
many things pertaining to England 
and America, and during our din- 
ner several men who are well 
known in public life in England 
happened into the dining-room, or 
were eating at tables quite close to 
us, and I was introduced to them by 
Captain O’Grady. Among them 
was Captain William Redmond, son 
of the late John Redmond, and sev- 
eral other labor men, and some who 
were not labor men, all of whom 
have helped to make their mark in 
history. The House of Commons 
is one of the most dingy and old- 
fashioned buildings there is in the 
world, perhaps. Every corridor is 
branded with historical events. 
Every room has its page in history. 
The labor members of Parliament 
occupy for headquarters Commit- 
tee Room No. 15, which is the old 
room occupied by Sir Charles Par- 
nell when he was leader of the Irish 
party, the room in which, after his 
trial, a majority of the members 
asked him to resign from leader- 
ship. 


Next day our party had an invi- 
tation to lunch in the House of 
Commons with George Barnes, La- 
bor member of the British Cabinet. 
I had a very interesting conversa- 
tion with this man, who is one of 
the leading spirits in the labor 
movement of Great Britain, and 
one of the men on whom the gov- 
ernment depended for assistance 
and advice during the late war. 
After Henderson resigned from the 
Cabinet, owing to some disagree- 
ment or misunderstanding with 
Lloyd George, George Barnes was 
appointed in his place and the gov- 





ernment has never regretted the 
change or appointment of Mr. 
Barnes. On that same evening 
Lloyd George was to deliver his 
speech in the House of Commons 
on the League of Nations and al- 
though there were thousands who 
were endeavoring to obtain seats in 
the House of Commons, but were 
turned away, through the influence 
of the Labor members I was suc- 
cessful in obtaining a seat in the 
distinguished strangers’ gallery. 
To those who do not understand 
the seating capacity of the House 
of Commons, let me say that there 
are not sufficient seats in the House 
to seat all of the members when in 
attendance. You can readily un- 
derstand that there are very few 
seats for strangers or for the press 
representatives. However, as 
stated, I had a seat on that mem- 
orable evening, and I think it was 
one of the most interesting even- 
ings of my entire trip. Lloyd 
George started to address the 
House about 10:30 p. m. and took 
up about two hours with his speech. 
I obtained a great deal of valuable 
information from his speech. He 
went into detail, explaining, accu- 
rately and definitely, every point 
and section of the Treaty. I ob- 
tained much more information as 
to the inside arguments that took 
place during the treaty negotia- 
tions than I had ever been able to 
obtain in our country. He madea 
splendid impression on the House. 
The custom prevailing in the House 
of Commons is somewhat peculiar 
and strange to an American, who 
is familiar with the customs that 
prevail in our House of Representa- 
tives. For instance, any one of the 
members may heckle or ask ques- 
tions of the Prime Minister while 
he is addressing the House. Some- 
times he passes over the remarks 
that are made by the members on 
the floor and sometimes he answers 
the questions asked or the points 
raised by the members. It was 

















also very strange to see some of 
the members of the House of Com- 
mons sitting in their seats wearing 
their hats, although it was quite 
stuffy and warm on that particular 
evening, but the rules of the House 
allow this old idea to prevail, but 
the member on arising to address 
the Speaker must remove his hat. 
You will understand also that the 
Prime Minister is a member of the 
Cabinet and must be a niember of 
the House of Commons, while in 
our country the President or mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are not mem- 
bers of Congress. 

As stated above, Lloyd George 
made a splendid impression on his 
audience until he reached a point in 
his speech where he explained a 
certain condition that exists in Po- 
land. He said: 


“Within Poland there is a small 
section entirely populated by Ger- 
mans, but we could not give this 
portion of Poland, surrounded as it 
is by Polish people, to Germany— 
it would be absolutely unreason- 
able, and this explains our position 
on many other similar cases.” I 
think those were his exact words. 
One of the Irish members cried 
out, “What about Ireland? The 
same condition applies to Ireland 
as you have just stated about Po- 
land.” Lloyd George answered: “I 
will explain that later.”” He went 
on with his speech, referring to 
nearly everything of importance, 
and when he came to the Irish 
question he made a statement, the 
substance of which was as follows: 
“When I assumed a position in the 
ministry I was in hopes that the 
Irish question might be adjusted 
by the government, but although 
the government has made several 
attempts to bring about an under- 
standing amongst the people of 
Ireland, I am sorry to say it has 
failed, and at the present iime the 
government has no immediate hope 
of an adjustment of the Irish situa- 
tion.” Some one of the members 
said: “How about President Wil- 
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son’s self-determination of peoples 
and countries?” Lloyd George an- 
swered: “Yes, we believe in self- 
determination, and that means 
that each district shall vote as to 
the kind of government it desires.” 
This left an opening for T. P. 
O’Connor and Joseph Devlin, who 
asked that they be recognized im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of 
the address of the Prime Minister. 
The Speaker of the House recog- 
nized T. P. O’Connor, who for thir- 
ty-five years is a member of the 
House of Commons from an Eng- 
lish Catholic district. He certainly 
went after the Prime Minister and 
his interpretation of the word 
“self-determination,” stating that 
his (the Prime Minister’s) ex- 
planation was ridiculous, insincere, 
and was not the interpretation 
placed upon the word by President 
Wilson; that self-determination of 
peoples and nations meant that a 
referendum vote of all the people 
of that country be taken on the 
form of government they desired, 
and that the majority would de- 
cide the question. This meaning, 
however, was disputed by the Eng- 
lish press the next day, with very 
few exceptions. Of course, I 
might say in passing that that was 
the interpretation I had always 
placed on_ self-determination of 
peoples and nations. 


(To be Continued) 





The statement of the President 
of the United States, demanding 
that the miners arbitrate their 
differences, which statement con- 
tains an undisguised threat “that 
the government will see to it that 
the mines are operated if it takes 
all the power of the government to 
do so,” seems to the writer to be 
uncalled for. The miners did their 
share faithfully and honestly dur- 
ing the war. This seems to be for- 
gotten. The average miner starves; 
the operator, jobber and retailer 
get the profits. Organized labor 
stands back of the miners. 











(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


T WAS my privilege since the last issue of our Journal to be called 
in conference by the Director-General of Railroads, Mr. Hines. Our 
conversation dealt with the express drivers’ strike in New York. 

He explained his position and the position of the government. A more 
sympathetic, more open or honest individual in discussing the conditions 
of workingmen and the rights of trade unions I never met before. It 
was a pleasure to talk with him. His honesty of expression and decency 
in presenting the government’s side of the case made one determined, if 
possible, to find a way out of the situation. I asked him as a special 
favor to meet with our representatives from New York, and he said 
while it was not customary for him to do so, as he was tied up with a 
great many important affairs, as you will realize he must be, handling 
the entire railroad system of the United States, he consented to do so 
upon my explaining to him that I believed our boys in New York could 
be relied on and were he to go over the situation with them it might 
have a tendency toward straightening out the misunderstandings ex- 
isting. And it did. The following day I had several of the express 
employes from New York come to Washington and, in company with 
Vice-President Cashal, Organizer Gillespie and myself, they laid the 
matter before him. He explained his position and the position of the 
government, and they returned to New York and advised the drivers 
and chauffeurs to go back to work, explaining the fact that their case 
would be taken up by the government in due time and that many of the 
grievances existing would undoubtedly be eliminated. If we had more 
men of his kind in Washington many of the bitter misunderstandings 
that exist might be avoided. 





HE Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor is 

calling a meeting of the representatives of all International and 

National organizations, also the Railroad Brotherhoods and Farm- 
ers’ organizations, to meet in Washington December 11th, for the pur- 
pose of considering the seriousness surrounding the Labor movement, 
due to dangerous legislation aimed against Labor now pending in Con- 
gress. It is called for the purpose of discussing Labor’s position in 
the future, especially toward mapping out a political program, so that 
the members of Congress and the Senate may understand that Labor 
is watching their actions and intends to repay its enemies to the fullest 
extent. It is expected that this will be one of the most important labor 
conferences ever held. On two former occasions the American Fed- 
eration of Labor called conferences of a similar nature. One of the 
conferences was when Labor drafted its bill of rights prior to the 
nomination of Mr. Taft for President in 1908. The second gathering 
of International labor officials in Washington was when Labor drafted 
its declaration to support our government in case our government should 
become involved in the dreadful war, which has since passed over, and 
this declaration is one of the most memorable documents connected 
with the war. Labor made good its declaration. That gathering was 
held a few days prior to our country entering the war and every clause 
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of that declaration was faithfully adhered to and carried out by the 
trade unions of our country. It seems that the splendid work done by 
Labor during the war has been forgotten by the men on Capitol Hill. 
I was informed, while in Washington, that the most reactionary Con- 
gress that we have had to contend with for the past forty years is now 
seated on Capitol Hill. It seems to be just the style to take a kick at 
Labor, but Labor is watching and will act, and when this gathering of 
International officers, which will open on December 11th, makes a state- 
ment it will cause some of the enemies of Labor to think seriously as 
to whether or not they have been acting justly with Labor. All declara- 
tions that Labor has made have not been made in vain and are made 
with the intention of putting each declaration into practice. 





JUST returned to headquarters after spending nearly three weeks 

attending the President’s Industrial Conference, called in Washing- 

ton, at which were present representatives of Labor, representatives 
of Capital and representatives of the Public. 

In the first place the composition of representatives at the confer- 
ence was unfair to Labor, as most of the representatives on the public 
group were capitalists, such as John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Mr. Gary 
of the steel trust, and several others, so you can understand very quick- 
ly that Labor was at a disadvantage from the first. Personally, I be- 
lieved the conference would amount to nothing in view of the fact that 
Labor could be outvoted, but Labor could not very well refuse to be 
represented in view of the fact that the President of the United States 
had called the conference. The conference received its first setback 
when it was learned that President Wilson, owing to his illness, could 
not attend. The conference was opened and called to order by Secre- 
tary Wilson, who urgently appealed to all present, in the name of the 
country, to reach some understanding whereby the existing industrial 
conditions might be avoided in the future. 

The conference then appointed a committee on organization, of 
which the writer was a member, and said committee proceeded to a 
committee room in the beautiful Pan-American building for the pur- 
pose of trying to select some one who would be satisfactory to all those 
present, to act as chairman. There were nine members on the com- 
mittee, three representing Labor, three representing the public and 
three representing the employers. Having had some experience in mat- 
ters of this kind, I thought it would perhaps be more safe for us to 
select some one whom we believed would at least give us a square deal. 
Immediately after organizing the committee, knowing that a labor man 
could not be elected chairman; knowing that we were very liable to have 
the employers thrust some one on us, and that they had sufficient votes 
to elect a chairman, I placed in nomination the name of Secretary Lane 
of the Department of the Interior, a man whom we knew nothing against 
in so far as his opinion on labor was concerned, and who on many occa- 
sions spoke favorably for labor, and to my great surprise Mr. Lane was 
unanimously elected to act as chairman of the conference. Of course, 
the employers could not gracefully refuse to support a member of the 
Cabinet, who is looked upon by the entire nation as an honest, fair-dealing 
man, but I have an idea they were somewhat taken off their feet, because 
I believe that had they the least thought that Secretary Lane would act 
as chairman they would have been pleased to be responsible for his nomi- 
nation. I was chosen one of a committee of two to notify Mr. Lane and 
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ask him if he would act. He very graciously accepted and said he was 
more than pleased to have such an honor conferred upon him, and the 
next day he came before the conference and made one of the most en- 
lightening and eloquent addresses delivered to the congress. 


It was then decided to appoint a committee on rules of order and of 
procedure, etc. The next day the committee reported and decided that 
no action of the conference could be binding on any of the parties, if any 
one of the three groups objected or voted against said proposition. This 
rule was adopted by the conference, and it protected labor from being a 
party to any resolution which could be carried by the majority, because, 
as stated above, you can understand that the majority of the other two 
groups were against us. Were it not for the fact that I felt it my duty 
te attend the conference, as head of our International Union, and that I 
could not very well refuse the invitation of the President or the request 
of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, I am free 
to admit I would not have been in attendance, because I feared the con- 
ference would shape itself into a body that would empower itself with the 
right to make certain declarations that would be detrimental to labor; 
that they would adopt resolutions that would not give anything to labor, 
but which would make labor agree to a declaration whereby it would have 
to give up something that labor has already obtained. 


There were several committees appointed—one a committee on the 
high cost of living, having to do with the remedies, causes, etc., of which 
I was made a member. We had one meeting and accomplished nothing 
constructive, but from listening to the members present representing the 
public and the employers, I am confident that the intention was to place 
the entire blame for the extreme high cost of living on the shoulders of 
labor ; to ask labor to produce more by working longer hours; to ask that 
labor would cease for a certain period making any further demands for 
increases in wages or shortening of hours. It was the intention to shoul- 
der on labor the responsibility for the high cost of living, but a report 
from the committee never materialized, as the labor group withdrew from 
the conference because their declaration, which was the right of labor to 
organize without discrimination and to be represented by representa- 
tives of their own choosing, was denied them. Seated on my left, with 
only a narrow aisle dividing us, were Mr. Gary and Mr. Rockefeller. The 
labor group was seated on the left-hand side of the hall, the group repre- 
senting the employers on the right-hand side and the group representing 
the public sitting between capital and labor. Later on in the conference 
a motion was made by Mr. Harry Wheeler of Chicago, representing the 
employers, that, in order to create a better feeling and that we might 
understand each other better, capital and labor be seated together, 
so labor was given the place occupied by the public group in the middle, 
but that did not help to bridge over the chasm that existed between capi- 
tal and labor. ; 

You have read the findings of the conference and how it decided to 
disband after nearly three weeks of conference. Labor made three sepa- 
rate attempts to have its declaration of the right to organize adopted by 
the conference, but on each occasion the conference refused to adopt or 
declare for this principle. 

When I accepted the invitation to be a member of this conference I 
was under the belief that the question of the steel strike was one of the 
issues to be solved, if possible, by the conference. I may be mistaken, 
but I am of the opinion that the President of the United States had the 
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steel strike in mind, and as soon as the labor group got working we intro- 
duced a resolution, which was adopted unanimously by our group, that a 
committee of six be appointed, two from each group, to endeavor to bring 
about a settlement of this great controversy, in which four hundred thou- 
sand men were involved directly and hundreds of thousands of other men 
and women involved indirectly. The committee was appointed, two 
chosen from the employers’ group, two from the public group and two 
from the labor group. . The resolution said that pending an adjustment 
all men would return to work. There was not one syllable in the resolu- 
tion that said that the union would be recognized, or that the leadership 
of the strike would be dealt with, the objection interposed so vigorously 
by Mr. Gary, we put it up to the committee of six to decide whether or not 
they should recommend to the conference the-adoption of the resolution, 
which would immediately stop the great controversy which is raging 
throughout the country. Mr. Gary, who sat beside me, opposed very 
strongly any reference to the steel strike, and he was supported by his 
colleagues. The employers also opposed the recommendation. Mr. 
Chadbourne, spokesman for the public group, and who is himself a large 
stockholder in the steel industry, believed that the question should be 
taken up by the conference and some conclusion arrived at. The call 
from the President stated that it was desired that some understanding be 
reached in order to find some basis of settlement of the misunderstand- 
ings existing between capital and labor and to prevent future industrial 
disturbances. I felt that when a fire was raging throughout the indus- 
trial world that we should first endeavor to extinguish the fire, and legis- 
late for the prevention of future conflagrations. I felt that it was the 
duty of the conference to take into consideration the steel strike and to 
endeavor to bring it to an end. I am one of those, as you read in last 
month’s Journal, who believed that the steel strike should have been post- 
poned until after the President’s conference—not because I believed that 
the strikers were not justified in their demands; not because I believed 
they were not entitled to the right to organize, and that they were work- 
ing under indescribable conditions, but I believed that the conference 
might reach some conclusion that might be helpful in preventing the 
strike. NowIam satisfied that it was not the intention of the employers’ 
or public groups to grant the men the right to organize into trade unions. 
Some of the labor group believed that if the conference refused to adopt 
or vote upon the resolution of the committee of six that the labor group 
should withdraw from the conference, but after considerable discussion 
we decided we would ask for postponement on the steel strike resolution 
until we obtained action on the declaration of labor pertaining to the 
right of men to organize into trade unions, and that if both resolutions 
were voted down that we would withdraw from the conference, feeling 
that labor could accomplish nothing by its further attendance. The en- 
tire subject was referred to the committee, who argued, wrangled, substi- 
tuted and amended, etc., etc., but afterwards they finally reached a vote 
on a substitute, which was brought in by the public group, containing a 
rider which I was not very well satisfied with, where it gave men the 
right to organize into labor groups, to bargain collectively, to be repre- 
sented by persons of their own choosing, etc., but it also gave men the 
right to bargain individually with their employers. It was dangerous, 
but for the sake of getting the main principles of organizing established, 
a majority of the labor group agreed to go along with it. Understand, 
this came from the public group. It is important that you remember 
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this. The discussion went on by the committee, but when the proposi- 
tion was brought to a vote no agreement could be reached, and it was re- 
ferred back to the committee. In the meantime Mr. Gary was hurriedly 
called to New York. The public group then asked for an explanation, 
which was given them by the labor group, and then the public group 
turned tail on their own proposition, and when the matter was brought to 
a vote on the floor of the conference, the public group voted against the 
proposition which they themselves introduced. There was no other al- 
ternative for labor except to go into conference and decide future action, 
and this was done, and while discussing the situation we were appealed to 
by Secretary Wilson and Secretary Lane not to break off the conference, 
but to continue, Secretary Lane stating that he had a letter from the 
President, which appealed strongly to all members of the different groups 
to remain in session and endeavor to take up other matters. The labor 
group heard the letter written by the President on his sick bed and with- 
drew again to discuss the President’s appeal, and we decided to make one 
more try for recognition of the right to organize. This we did, going 
back into the conference. We made another request for the right of men 
to organize without discrimination and the right to be represented by 
representatives of their own choosing. We decided, in conference, that 
if this final appeal for the right to organize was voted down, that it would 
be impossible for us to remain longer in the conference. When we 
brought up the question in the conference considerable discussion took 
place, and this time the public group supported the labor group. There 
were two groups in favor of it, but it was defeated by the group repre- 
senting capital by one vote. In other words, capital had only a majority 
of one. The steel resolution -was then brought in by the appointed com- 
mittee and it was also voted down. Mr. Gompers, under instructions 
from the labor group, then declared that labor could no longer remain in 
attendance at the conference, as it was denied the right of representing 
the organized workers of the country by the actions of the congress. 


Summing up the whole situation, let me say to you that, personally, 
I believe labor had a narrow escape from being present and listening to 
the other two groups declaring for that which was detrimental to labor’s 
interest. There is no hope of getting anything from the employers of 
the nation except by fighting for it, as they have no desire to understand 
or change conditions. There is no important change in the minds of the 
employers of this country over what there was twenty years ago, and a 
change will never take place until such time as labor organizes in every 
industry. All the splendid work of labor during the war has been forgot- 
ten. The men in our country who control millions of dollars are as un- 
changeable as the rocks of Gibraltar. Talk about progress of the nation! 
In this particular class there is no progress. Do not misunderstand me. 
There are fair employers—honest employers—who are striving to do the 
right thing, but they are held back, in many instances, by the great cap- 
tains of industry, who, in some way, seem to control the feelings of those 
individuals who are inclined to be fair. 


The conference has done us a great deal of good. Labor is better 
understood than it was before. John D. Rockefeller, who continuously 
mixed with the labor group, made a declaration on the floor of the con- 
gress which, to my mind, was one of the greatest declarations for labor 
that has ever been delivered by a capitalist. Mr. Endicott of Massachu- 
setts, one of the largest shoe manufacturers in the world, although he 
has never had a union shop in his industry, spoke strong and forcibly in 
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favor of labor. Dr. Eliot, the man I have referred to in the columns of 
our Journal as being the worst bigot against labor in this country, be- 
came converted to labor’s cause in this conference. One of the greatest 
friends of labor in the conference was Mr. McNabb, a prominent lawyer of 
San Francisco. I understand that he is a brother of the McNabb who 
owns a large teaming company in San Francisco, and who has always em- 
ployed our members. And so it is; a great many of the employers and 
public representatives who had never before met the men of labor were 
favorably impressed with labor’s representatives and in their new knowl- 
edge of affairs made many declarations favorable to labor. 


It was unfortunate that the conference did not accomplish anything 
material. Undoubtedly the press of the nation, which was thoroughly 
against us, helped to keep the breach wider than it would have been had 
conditions been reported as they actually existed. Of course, the press 
of the nation is controlled by the capitalists, and we could not and did not 
get a square deal. 


With the entire affair over it will perhaps never be forgotten by 
those who participated in the conference. Throughout the conference 
labor held a dignified position, refusing to be drawn into personalities and 
standing continually for the principles upon which trade unionism is 
founded, and by which it has been successful in making for better homes, 
better men and women, better children in our American republic. 


There is a possibility that the conference may be recalled by the 
President when he regains his health, but unless it is composed of fair- 
minded men, who have opened their eyes to the new change in civiliza- 
tion, they will disband as this congress has disbanded. Although I had 
to absent myself from headquarters and could not give personal atten- 
tion to my work as your President, I feel fully repaid for the time spent 
in the conference and for being a member of the labor group, because of 
the great work which was done by preventing adverse declarations to- 
wards labor being enacted or considered by the conference. 


As stated by Secretary Lane, it was one of the most important con- 
ferences ever held in this country and was perhaps second only to the 
peace conference held in Paris dealing with the Treaty of the League of 
Nations. Great importance was given the conference by the press of the 
nation. There were perhaps one hundred and fifty newspaper reporters 
present. There were individuals from every walk of life in the strangers’ 
part of the hall, and all were interested in what might result. Certain 
great men and women were of the opinion that the entire labor and capi-: 
tal problem would be solved, but those of us who know the story from the 
inside knew that nothing material could result; that the great problem 
of ages cannot be solved in a day or a week; that it will take years of edu- 
cation to bring about the proper understanding on the side of capital as 
to the justice of the position and claims of labor. 





Life is not so short but that A cheerful temper is a godly 
there is always time enough for heritage. It will make life delight- 
courtesy.—Emerson. ful, wit good natured, home at- 

One way to improve your mem- tractive. It lightens burdens, con- 


ory is to do something you would verts ignorance into simplicity and 
like to forget.—Ex. makes deformity itself agreeable. 
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PADUCAH, KY. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Local 668 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers of Paducah, a lo- 
cal recently organized, is increasing 
rapidly in membership. Organized 
August 25 with 19 charter mem- 
bers, although just 40 days old 
we have a membership of over one 
hundred, with a prospect of many 
more. There have been some hard 
knocks against the local, but every 
knock is a boost. They overcome 
them and go right on with the good 
work. We have assessed each 
member an extra 10 cents a month 
for the building of a Labor Hall for 
the working class of people. Our 
delegates have taken it up with the 
central labor body, with the prom- 
ise of good results, and I hope that 
in the near future we will have a 
Labor Temple that Paducah will be 
proud to own. 

Fraternally yours, 
J. E. HAYS, 
Secretary-Treasurer No. 668. 





CLINTON, IOWA 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Having 
just received my Magazine and 
reading it through carefully, I see 
on the inside of cover a few lines, 
where it reads that the Interna- 
tional would like to hear from the 
different locals, how they are get- 
ting along. Well, I will endeavor 
to write you a few lines in regard 
to Local 406. As you know, we 
are organized just one year, and in 
that time we have had our ups and 
downs, but are still on top and get- 
ting along fine. The _ trustees 
have just audited the books and 
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you will have their report in a few 
days. I will not go into details 
about it. We have just lost one 
member through death so far and 
that was a week ago. George Lisk, 
Jr., was the brother’s name. He 
leaves a widow and three small 
children. The local donated $50 
out of their treasury and the boys 
took up a collection of $31 in the 
meeting for the family. We have 
agreements signed with all the em- 
ployers. We know we are not get- 
ting enough wages, but we are not 
going to break our agreement. The 
different employers have given the 
men an increase of $2 per week. 
The local has had a little trouble in 
electing officers who always fail to 
attend meetings. Some meetings 
our recording secretary and secre- 
tary-treasurer fail to come, and if 
it wasn’t for the grand old man of 
organized labor, Mr. George C. 
Campbell, we would be in many a 
pinch. 

Our local has had a good turnout 
at the last three or four meetings, 
as each member must attend one 
meeting a month or be fined 50 
cents. The first of the year we 
are going to start making up a 
new agreement so as to have every- 
thing in shape the first of April, 
when our other one runs out. 

I see another item about mem- 
bers not attending meetings, and 
where it says it breaks up the cour- 
age of the officers when there is 
nothing but empty seats. I have 
gone through it and you are right 
in that. 

On page 13 is an item which con- 
cerns Local 406 in regard to the 
express drivers joining the Broth- 
erhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks. Our local had most of the 
drivers and the men at the depot, 











but they were back in their dues. 
Some time ago an organizer of that 
organization came to Clinton and 
signed them up into their local. We 
_ made an awful hard fight to retain 
them with us but could not pound 
it into their heads that they came 
under our jurisdiction. I am al- 
ways looking up something to keep 
this local going and help everybody 
line up. Here is one I cut out and 
read to the boys last night. Here 
is another one and which ought to 
be published in our Magazine: 


—Ten Ways to Kill a Union— 
1. Don’t come to meetings. 
2. If you do, come late. 


3. If the weather doesn’t suit 
you, do not think of coming. 


4. When you attend meetings, 
find fault with the officers and 
members. 


5. Never accept an office, as it 
is easier to criticise than do things 
yourself. 

6. If asked by the chairman to 
give your opinion regarding some 
important matters tell him you 
have nothing to offer on the sub- 
ject. After the meeting tell every- 
body how it ought to have been 
done. 


7. Do nothing more than is ab- 
solutely necessary, but when other 
members roll up their sleeves and 
willingly and unselfishly use their 
ability to help matters, howl that 
the union is run by a clique. 

8. Hold back your dues as long 
as possible, or don’t pay at all. 

9. Do not bother about getting 
new members—let George or Bill 
do it. 

10. When the union “busts up,” 
tell everyone you knew all along it 
would. 


Hoping this letter will be of in- 
terest to you. 
Yours fraternally, 
FERD WRIEDT, 
President Local 406. 
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BUTTE, MONT. 


Some time ago I received a com- 
munication from Mr. Green of 
Butte, Mont. Mr. Green is secre- 
tary of the Silver Bow Trades and 
Labor Council of that city, and in 
his letter he made a slight com- 
plaint against our local union. I 
sent a copy of his letter to our local 
union in Butte, and I am publish- 
ing the answer received from that 
local for the information of our 
membership so that they may un- 
derstand the situation in Montana 
and the real trade unionism with 
which our union is possessed. I 
might add here that a better or 
more thorough explanation I never 
before received from anyone. A 
more sincere or more honest reply 
could not be obtained from any or- 
ganization of labor in any part of 
the world. It is a pleasure to know 
that we have men in our union who 
are capable of making such an ex- 
planation, which is open, straight- 
forward and above board: 


Butte, Mont., October 2, 1919. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, General President, 
222 E. Michigan St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—We have 
before us your letter of September 
17th enclosing copy of correspond- 
ence between Secretary John Green 
of the Silver Bow Trades and La- 
bor Council and yourself relative 
to the strike of the metal trades in 
this district and the attitude of 
this union toward the strike, also 
requesting information as to the 
status of the case. 

In order that you might have a 
full and complete understanding of 
the various phases of the labor 
movement in this community for 
the last several years, which have 
a certain bearing on this case, we 
would have to relate a great deal of 
history, but inasmuch as you are 
more or less familiar with the 
troubles of the miners here, the 
various attempts to organize them 
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and the various jurisdictional con- 
troversies between the I. U. of M.M. 
and S. W. and the several other 
crafts employed around the mines. 
and smelters, we will not burden 
this discussion with any of it other 
than to say that there has for sev- 
eral years been intense feeling be- 
tween the above-mentioned inter- 
national and the several metal 
trades unions, even extending at 
times to the point of inducing many 
of the latter to consistently oppose 
any attempt to reorganize the min- 
ers in this district under the proper 
head. 

This opposition was ostensibly 
because of the fear that the Min- 
ers’ International would exert its 
jurisdiction over the other crafts 
employed in the mines and smelt- 
ers, but whatever the cause, it has 
not served to consolidate the work 
of the labor movement here, a con- 
dition that we believe to be abso- 
lutely necessary in order to suc- 
cessfully combat the operators in 
the mining industry of this State. 

Of these latter there are several 
companies in this community, the 
largest of which is the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. These 
companies are apparently at all 
times willing to enter into negotia- 
tions with labor unions on the mat- 
ter of wages and conditions, but the 
smaller companies have seldom, if 
ever, entered into any agreement, 
or made any concessions until the 
A. C. M. Co. has concluded its 
agreements, then the former finally 
fall in line. This condition, as you 
may see, practically puts all im- 
portant labor negotiations up to the 
A. C. M. Co. to decide, and it is 
with that company that the hitch 
has come in the metal trades nego- 
tiations. Through the latter’s 
state council the case extends to 
Anaconda and Great Falls. Nego- 
tiations opened prior to July 1st 
with a view of renewing contracts 
expiring June 30th have so far re- 
sulted in written agreements be- 


tween the Butte Carpenters’ Union, 
the Iron Workers and the Engi- 
neers of Butte and the Mill and 
Smeltermen’s Union of Anaconda 
and Great Falls. The latter three 
are chartered by the I. U. of M. M. 
and S. W. This union has simply 
verbal agreements, but the general 
conditions provided in the written 
agreements are to be observed. 


The metal trades, however, al- 
though they have held several con- 
ferences with the mining compa- 
nies, have failed to secure the de- 
sired results and as a consequence 
they called a strike .of their mem- 
bers employed by the various min- 
ing companies in the three cities, 
which has been in effect since Au- 
gust 12th and declared their em- 
ployers unfair. About a week 
after that action the Butte Metal 
Trades Council sent a communica- 
tion to the Silver Bow Trades and 
Labor Council notifying the latter 
of its action and requesting con- 
currence. The request was grant- 
ed without any attempt on the part 
of the Silver Bow Council to adjust 
the difficulty. Following that ac- 
tion, in fact at its next meeting 
one week later, the Silver Bow 
Council appointed a committee to 
visit the A. C. M. Co. in an attempt 
to bring about another conference 
between it and the Metal Trades 
Council. This attempt, however, 
failed to bring about any further 
results, and so the case rests to 
date. Also the Metal Trades Coun- 
cil asked Silver Bow Council to re- 
quest that the other crafts still at 
work should refuse to handle any 
material prepared by the scabs tak- 
ing the places of the men on strike, 
but up to date none of those crafts 
have taken any action to that effect. 
This union’s action on the request 
was to the effect that it would do 
nothing until there was a tendency 
toward concerted action by the 
Engineers, Carpenters, Iron Work- 
ers, etc. We believe that alone we 
would not be able to materially as- 














sist the metal trades, and conse- 
quently our men are still on the 
job. 

We note that Secretary Green 
called attention to two of our men 
who are “scabbing outright.” One 
of these, W. C. Sixt, joined this 
union May Ist and lost his job 
about two weeks later. He is not 
a teamster by birth, and that job 
was his first attempt at the work 
and in all probability will be his 
last in this vicinity. It is reported 
that he is sharpening steel at one 
of the mines, but our business 
agent has not been able to get in 
there to find out. In the other case 
it is reported that one member who 
is driving a truck at another mine 
repaired some part of his truck in 
the machine shop at the mine. How- 
ever, we have not been able to 
definitely fix the charge, although 
we hope to be able to do so shortly. 

Outside of those cases our men 
are simply doing the work they 
have always done, and while it is 
repugnant to our members to han- 
dle unfair material, we feel that we 
will have to continue as in the past 
and refuse to take our men off of 
unfair jobs, at least, until the diffi- 
culties occasioning the unfairness 
have been properly handled 
through the Central Labor Council. 

We are pleased to note that Sec- 
retary Green in his letter refers to 
A. F. of L. law. Pleased because 
we dare to hope that the Silver Bow 
Trades and Labor Council may de- 
cide in the future to observe and 
follow the provisions of the A. F. 
of L. laws, and if we may venture 
an opinion we would say that we 
believe if the Silver Bow Trades 
and Labor Council would at all 
times observe the A. F. of L. laws 
it would avoid many of the trou- 
bles by which it and its affiliated 
unions are so often beset. 

To call your attention to the par- 
ticular infraction pertinent to this 
case, although there have been sev- 
eral in the past that we believe may 
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have a measure of bearing on it, 
we would refer you to Section 7, 
Article 11, of the constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
which in effect provides that no 
employer shall be declared unfair 
to organized labor until the central 
body has made its best endeavors 
to effect an amicable settlement. 
We are enclosing a copy of the con- 
stitution of the Silver Bow Trades 
and Labor Council and would refer 
you to Sections 4, 5 and 6 of Arti- 
cle 2 of that book. You will note 
that Section 4 provides that when 
a subordinate council declares an 
employer unfair the Silver Bow 
Council shall, when reqtested, un- 
der seal, take similar action. Also 
please note that Section 5 provides 
in the last sentence, with reference 
to the Butte Building Trades Coun- 
cil, that upon failure of the council 
to adjust a difficulty, the same shall 
be referred to the Silver Bow 
Council. Now it might appear 
that those two sections are perfect- 
ly proper, but as a matter of fact 
they have been interpreted for 
years to mean that the Building 
Trades Council may declare any 
employer unfair and the Silver Bow 
Council will endorse the action 
without making any effort what- 
ever to adjust the trouble. Fur- 
ther on this line, when the Butte 
Metal Trades Council was organ- 
ized .it applied to the Silver Bow 
Council and was granted the same 
privilege as enjoyed by the Build- 
ing Trades Council. Thus you may 
see that such action has resulted 
in rendering the Silver Bow Trades 
and Labor Council practically use- 
less and its deliberations little 
more than a joke. 


Now this union has never con- 
ceded the right of subordinate 
councils to those privileges because 
of the fact that the troubles of 
nearly every other union directly 
affect the members of this union, 
and if we recognized every declara- 
tion of unfairness against an em- 
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ployer without having anything to 
say about it we would have very 
little else to do but pull our men off 
unfair jobs and endeavor to get 
them back on again. We say “en- 
deavor” because in the few in- 
stances in which we have tried to 
assist the Building Trades Council 
by taking our men off jobs we were 
not consulted in the final settle- 
ment and our men are still holding 
the sack. It might appear from 
Secretary Green’s letter that we 
are hiding behind our agreement 
with the mining companies in order 
to keep our men on the jobs, but 
such is not the fact. Our report to 
the Silver Bow Council, made ver- 
bally by one of our delegates, was 
to the effect that we would take no 
action until the other crafts at the 
mines were ready to make some 
move. We believe that our agree- 
ment provides for full recognition 
of the union and we maintain we 
have the right to take our men 
from unfair jobs without jeop- 
ardizing their rights. We, as a 
union, are rather prone to observe 
our own laws and we believe that 
you can attest that we are fairly 
observant of our International 
laws, and consequently we may be 
too zealous in our observance of A. 
F. of L. laws, but we venture to 
say that when the other unions of 
this community are ready two 
observe the A. F. of L. laws in the 
Silver Bow Trades and Labor 
Council, this union will join hands 
with them and go just as far and 
stick just as long as the others. 
And while we are in a prognosti- 
cating mood might we venture an- 
other guess to the effect that un- 
less the labor unions of this city 
can forget their petty personal 
grievances and jealousies and stop 
their quarreling amongst them- 
selves, their assistance of dual 
movements by moral and financial 
support, their recognition of such 
by the election of delegates to O. 
B. U. and other such conventions, 


and can get their heads out of the 
clouds and their feet back on earth 
and by united effort succeed in re- 
organizing the miners of this camp, 
none of us is ever going to get 
what is coming to us from the min- 
ing companies of this district. 

Now, Brother Tobin, we have 
not tried by a mass of words to 
make excuses for our attitude; 
we have nothing for’ which 
to make excuses, but we believe 
you are entitled to know the vari- 
ous angles of the local situation in 
order to draw the correct conclu- 
sions. 

We would request that in case of 
further correspondence with the 
Silver Bow Trades and Labor 
Council on this case, you forward a 
complete copy of this letter with 
yours, so that there may be no mis- 
understanding in this community 
as to our attitude in the labor 
movement. 

Trusting you may be able to 
gather from this letter just what 
our stand is, we are, 

Fraternally yours, 
Butte Teamsters Union No. 2, 


PETER McDERMOTT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





The value of life is to improve 
one’s condition. 





Don’t forget that organization 
increases wages and shortens the 
working day, making work 
steadier. 





Don’t condemn the labor move- 
ment because you know of “objec- 
tionable” features. Every man 
and every human institution has 
some imperfections. 





The man who makes a great suc- 
cess is the one who does the task a 
little better than the other fellows 
and who shows a little keener in- 
sight into men and things.—G. M. 
Reynolds. 














The New York express drivers who were o! » were advised 


that the government could not and would not d with them while they 


were out on strike, and that the men must await the report of the wage 
board, in whose hands t > case of the drivel l at pres E and which 
report will { it November 4th The railroad wage board did 
not deal directly with the New York expre i] ! ‘ase, as it has to 
take int 
cities in 
national Union did not sane he expre lrivers’ strike, and as near 
grouna 
ithout hav 


lerstanding 


The Laundry Drivers of New York, ab two thousand in number, 
are on strike. They are making a gallant fight Li than five hun- 


dred were in the union when the strike took place. 


approval ol 
s time because 


low the wages 


Local N if New York, » big truck drivers’ union, having 


about five thou 1 members, are in negotiation with their employers. 


This local union, if necessary, will receive tl ndorsement 


f 4) , 
Ji LLLe In- 
ry 


ternational Union to strike because their act in the past have been 


conservative and their officers are men exp ced in handling wage 


Ail 


Tae ae . ] ; oie . 2 
ie International has absolute confidence in the business- 


t} 
like methods of the employers and we know th are not looking 
for a strike. We also know that the men will listen to reason on the 
part of their employers and that there will not be a strike unless it can- 


not be avoided by the local union. 











Official Dlagazine 


of the 
International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs 


Stablemen and Helpers 
of America 
WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 























THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . . 75a pair 
Watch Charms 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 


























